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NOTES. 

Criticisms of Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality. 

Although in all probability Mr. Bradley's book will not be free from crit- 
ical attention for some time to come, yet the first burst of criticism may be 
regarded as over. It seems a fitting time, therefore, to attempt to ascertain 
what results have emerged, especially since the two articles by Professor 
Seth 1 round off the whole controversy up to the present point. 

Mr. Alfred Sidgwick's protest against the way in which skepticism is 
treated in Appearance and Reality, naturally comes in for consideration at 
the beginning. This critic maintains {Mind, July, 1894) that the skeptic, 
who knows what he is about, does not affirm that " Reality is such that our 
knowledge cannot reach it." He asserts nothing but his desire to know 
what an assertor means when he makes a statement about Reality, and 
what he has done to guard against error. If this be so, then we are all, it 
is to be hoped, true skeptics, and doubtless the distinction between the 
' skeptics ' and their opponents is to be found, not in any essential difference 
in method, but in the way in which the method common to both is applied. 
The ' skeptic ' is so overwhelmed with the difficulty of guarding against error 
that he cannot advance. His opponent, while aware of the general possi- 
bility of error after all is done, prefers to take the risk and go on, " because 
the adventure suits him." At the same time, while he may question the 
taste of the individual who prefers to hug the consciousness of human lia- 
bility to err to the exclusion of everything else, he is not justified in declar- 
ing that the latter holds an intellectually indefensible position. Here 
Mr. Sidgwick scores, I think, not only against Mr. Bradley, but against 
others who attempt to deal with skepticism in a summary way. 

In dealing with what is more properly characteristic in the book, we will 
at first follow the lead of Mr. Ward, referring to other writers as occasion 
demands. As a skeptical inquiry into first principles, this work, according 
to Mr. Ward {Mind, January, 1894), is of the highest value. If the author 
intended merely to throw doubt on our preconceptions, he has been eminently 
successful. He is too subtle, however, for constructive breadth. The tools 
he must use in the second book are destroyed in the first. This is due to 
the fact that all phenomena are regarded as infected with the same contra- 
diction, in that they all involve a union of the One and the Many. It is 
therefore impossible to apply the notion of Degrees of Truth and Reality. 
If all appearances are equally contradictory, all are equally incapable of 
aiding us to get nearer to the ultimate nature of Reality. Though Mr. 
Bradley insists on the fact of degrees, the method of the first book pre- 
cludes the application of this principle. The doctrine in question must 

1 Contemporary Review, Nov. and Dec, 1894. Summarized on page 219 of 
the present issue. 
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therefore be regarded as ruled out of the system by its predominant presup- 
positions. On this point there seems a consensus of opinion, Mr. Ward 
being supported by Professor Seth and Professor McKenzie. 

Coming to details, Mr. Ward attacks the method by which the Absolute 
is reached. All that is ' indubitably true ' is that the universe exists, and 
nothing positive can be got out of a statement of this sort. What is true in 
Mr. Bradley's contention is purely formal, and what is more than formal is 
not beyond intellectual challenge. Mr. A. Sidgwick maintains, in this con- 
nection, that only what is tautologous is beyond doubt in any case. Pro- 
fessor Seth puts the matter more concretely. ' A simple consideration that 
the universe exists, shows it is in some sense a harmony. Does the assertion 
that the absolute is a harmonious unity carry us beyond the fact it names, 
which is simply that the universe gets along somehow ? How is the passage 
made from this to the existence of an individual perfect being ? Granting 
that the Absolute is experience, the fact that all varieties of sentient expe- 
rience coexist somehow, and are therefore in some sense compatible, does 
not justify the assertion of the existence of a single perfect being by whom 
this experience is felt as a whole ' {Contemporary Review, December, 1894). 

As to the identification of the Absolute with experience, Mr. Ward urges 
that from the statement, "the real = the experienced," you cannot reach 
the conclusion, " Reality = Experience." This experience, further, not 
being like that of any finite individual, to say that Reality is experience 
does not seem, in Professor Seth's opinion, greatly helpful. One might 
add that all experience must be focussed somehow, and, if the Absolute is 
experience, it must be dependent on some center which gathers it into 
a unity. Experience, in short, is not a self-subsistent fact. This charac- 
terization of the Absolute reminds one of the Hegelian identification of 
Thought and Reality. The same fundamental objection can be urged 
against the one as against the other. The net result is that the spirituality 
of the real is not put beyond question, and the author's statements on the 
point are simply the expressions of an instinctive belief. Here Ward, Seth, 
and McKenzie are again at one. 

Since the Absolute is a perfect harmony including all appearances, and 
the latter are riddled with inconsistencies, something has to happen if the 
consistency of the former is to be preserved. Hence we find that the 
finite must be neutralized, blended, transmuted, etc. This, however, in 
the opinion of Mr. Ward, involves a difficulty, seeing that there is no proc- 
ess in the Absolute. Mr. Bradley replies {Mind, April, 1894) that the 
process of transmutation is an appearance, but not therefore pure illusion. 
This is surely not a defensible position. The process cannot be partly true 
and partly false from the point of view of the Absolute. The critic, in any 
case, maintains his ground. ' There is no process in the Absolute. The 
reblending cannot be anything for the finite centers which are transmuted 
in the process. What is it?' {Mind, July, 1894.) Dealing with the 
epistemological references, the same critic contends that the essence of 
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knowledge is treated as its defect, for "in the end no possible truth is quite 
true," because it is true of Reality. Professor Seth shows that it does not 
argue an internal discrepancy in truth that all truth, however true, is not 
Reality, and traces all the trouble in this connection to the fact that Mr. 
Bradley is ruled by the old notion of abstract identity and therefore cannot 
tolerate difference anywhere. Finally, Mr. Ward raises the question : 
" How can the whole be perfect if each of its parts is not only partial, but 
defective ? " Mr. Bradley replies that, unless partial constituents were defec- 
tive, they never could be elements in a system at all. In this he seems to 
have taken the word ' defective ' in a different sense from that in which it 
was intended to be understood. Is it absolutely necessary that the parts 
should be not merely lacking in self-subsistence, but self-contradictory and 
at war with themselves ? 

Here we may dismiss the question of evil, which has received little atten- 
tion. Mr. McTaggart, however, seems to have said all that was necessary. 
It may be true, he remarks, that what is discord from one point of view be- 
comes an element in a higher harmony. It is a fact of little concern to us, 
however, especially when we know that in the same process by which the 
discordant is transmuted, we also suffer the same fate. It is little consola- 
tion to know that evil is only partly real, if it is at all events as real as we 
are. {Revue de MHaphysique et de Morale, January, 1894.) 

The treatment of the question of the self has naturally drawn forth much 
adverse comment. Professor McKenzie (Mind, July, 1894) shows that 
Mr. Bradley never gets beyond the phenomenal, and does not take account 
of the epistemological self — that which is never an object of which we are 
aware, since it is the subject of knowledge, the focus to which experience is 
brought. This will, I think, be admitted by all. The omission seems to 
be of a piece with the identification of reality with experience or sentience. 
This again seems to depend on a confusion between knowledge in general 
and perception or feeling. Is it true that "anything in no sense felt or per- 
ceived is quite unmeaning " (Appearance and Reality, p. 145) ? Without a 
self existing through changing states knowledge would be impossible. That 
this permanent focus does not show itself as part of its own content is not 
wonderful. That it does not do so, is surely no reason for rejecting it as 
unmeaning. We cannot feel or perceive that which is the condition of both 
feeling and perception, but do we not know that it exists when we must 
infer it as a necessary condition of knowledge ? The confusion indicated is 
an old one and still prevails at the present day. The arguments against the 
Unknowable are not perfectly satisfactory, just because the opponents of 
the doctrine are not wholly freed from the error on which its supporters, 
for the most part, take their stand. Probably the results would not have 
been so disastrous in the present case, if the author had not rejected the 
notion of unity in multiplicity as a contradiction. This of itself tends to 
shut him up to Presentationism, for the subject is in a sense different from 
the content it owns and unifies, and, to a man ridden by the notion of 
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abstract identity, difference is a thing to be got rid of or ignored. Professor 
Seth is the only one who has brought out clearly how great a part the old 
fallacy with regard to identity plays, here as elsewhere, in this book. Though 
in the case of the self other lines of argument come in — the lack of all 
inclusive self-sufficiency and the practical difficulty of defining what shall 
be included in the unity of the self — the real ground of rejection will be 
found in the asserted incompatibility of the One and the Many (Contempo- 
rary Review, November, 1894). The soundness of this criticism is ren- 
dered less obvious by the way in which Mr. Bradley puts things. The 
question, he tells us, is 'whether the self gives us an experience by which 
we can understand the way in which diversity is harmonized ? ' As the 
One and the Many have already been declared to be utterly incompatible, 
to ask the self to show how those two contradictions are united is like 
asking the thief, caught red-handed, to explain how his innocence is com- 
patible with the fact that he was seen stealing. It is misleading, further, 
to be told that the self is a fact to some extent and in some sense. 
If it involve a contradiction, it cannot be a real fact in any sense or to 
any extent. If the question is not prejudged in Mr. Bradley's mind, the 
form in which it is put renders only one conclusion possible. The answer 
is, of course, that the One and the Many are never apart except in our 
minds, and therefore do not require to be brought together. This unity 
in difference is an essential characteristic of reality. No further proof is 
required of this assertion than the fact that knowledge would be impos- 
sible without a subject identical amid changing states. We must simply 
accept the fact which Mr. Bradley stumbles over, for, as Professor Seth 
says, we cannot go beyond Reality to understand how its basal character- 
istics come to be what they are. The true view of identity is not for- 
eign to Mr. Bradley's thought, and it is almost incomprehensible that he 
should have furbished up the rusty old fallacy of abstract identity. Per- 
haps the explanation is to be found in what has been said above. He is so 
possessed with the idea that Metaphysics must understand the world that 
he will accept nothing. He wants to see how Being is made. The ab- 
surdity of this does not require to be demonstrated. Instead of getting any 
principle of explanation from the real, he brands Reality as a contradiction 
because he cannot see how it comes to be what it is. He wants a principle 
to understand the ultimate principles by which the world is to be understood. 
Such a position evidently cannot be maintained, and so we find him all 
through the second book insisting that a mere inability to explain in the 
end 'how' a thing can be, forms no valid objection to the assertion that it 
is. If he had only thought of this in dealing with the self, the ultimate 
relation of the Absolute to its appearances might not have been so totally 
inexplicable. As Professor Royce remarks, in rejecting the categories of 
thought and self-consciousness he has rejected the only clue by which we 
can understand in any way how the finite can be related to the Infinite 
(Philosophical Review, March, 1894). How untenable the position of the 
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first book is, may be seen from another inconsistency, brought to light by Mr. 
McTaggart when he asks why the self does not get the benefit of the argu- 
ment, so much in evidence in the second book, that what is necessary and 
possible undoubtedly is. Mr. Bradley could only reply that the self involves 
unity and multiplicity, is a contradiction therefore, and hence not a possibility. 
This would lay him open to the retort that, since the Absolute and its 
appearances are in the same position as the self and its states, though the 
absolute must include the finite in all its richness, the thing is not pos- 
sible and therefore cannot be. This brings out the fact that on the principles 
of the first book the Absolute cannot in any sense comprehend the phe- 
nomenal world, and the latter must therefore be regarded as illusion. In 
proof of this we need only point to the Spinozistic tendency which manifests 
itself so decidedly despite the author's wishes and intentions. Professor 
Seth declares that it is the prominent feature of the constructive part of the 
treatise and supports his opinion by a large number of quotations. It is 
only by inconsistency with his original principle that the author avoids 
landing in Spinozism pure and simple, but, since the first book is not 
revised in the light of the admissions made in the second, the final position 
has necessarily the nature of a compromise. The relation of the Absolute to 
its appearances is not regarded as involving a contradiction, but, the self 
being rejected, it becomes a unique and totally inexplicable fact. 

In the opinion of Professor Seth the author has done good service in 
insisting on the fact that the Absolute must not be identified with the finite 
as such. On the other hand, in going beyond this reassertion of transcend- 
ence and attempting to determine the nature of the Absolute in and for 
itself, he has fallen into the error from which Hegel delivered us. Since 
all our predicates are drawn from our own experience, the attempt to deter- 
mine the Infinite, in so far as it is more than this, leads to nothing but nega- 
tions. The inevitable result is that the Absolute comes to be regarded not 
as more but as less than the highest we know. The phenomenal world 
furnishes a genuine revelation of the Absolute to us, but what the latter 
is for itself we cannot know. Hence the most significant • outcome of 
the book, according to this writer, is that it justifies a wise agnosticism with 
regard to the Absolute for itself. Stated thus, the result seems not of much 
importance, but it is the obvious which most frequently requires reassertion, 
and those who are acquainted with the doctrine of esoteric Hegelianism in 
recent years will not be apt to underrate the significance of the admission, 
made by so good a Hegelian as Professor McKenzie, that we cannot de- 
termine the applicability to the Absolute of such a category as personality, 
and have no adequate ground either for the acceptance or rejection of such a 
conception as a kingdom of concrete personalities (Mind, July, 1894, p. 332). 
This interesting passage bears out Professor Seth's contention that the 
outcome of the book will be to show that 'human experience, not as the 
Absolute bodily, but as constituting the only accessible and authentic revela- 
tion of its nature to us, is the true subject-matter of philosophy.' 

David Irons. 
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The third annual meeting of the American Psychological Association 
was held at Princeton, N. J., December 27 and 28, 1894. Besides an 
Address of Welcome by President Patton, the programme contained the 
following items : J. Jastrow, Studies in Mental Anthropometry ; L. Wit- 
mer, Experiments on Mental Association ; E. B. Titchener, The Affective 
Tone of Simple Sense-impressions, and Photographs showing the Influence 
of Visual Ideas on Cutaneous Space-judgments ; J. McK. Cattell, the Dis- 
tribution of Exceptional Ability ; J. G. Hume, Psychology at Toronto ; 
Brother Chrysostom, Faculty ; G. T. Ladd, Consciousness of Identity and 
so-called Double Consciousness ; C. S. Pierce, Theories of Mechanism of 
Connection of Body and Soul ; J. Royce, Psychology of Imitation — - pre- 
liminary note ; W. James, Unity of Consciousness — President's Address ; 
C. A. Strong, Classification of Pleasure and Pain ; H. R. Marshall, Pleas- 
ure-pain vs. Emotion ; G. H. Mead, Physiological Theory of Emotion ; D. 
S. Miller, Desire ; S. E. Mezes, Pleasure and Pain Defined ; M. A. Starr, 
Muscular-sense Centers in Cortex ; C. L. Franklin, Recent Advances in 
Retinal Chemistry and Physiology ; H. Griffing, Experiments on Dermal 
Pain ; E. B. Delabarre, Induced Hyperesthesia ; W. R. Newbold, Experi- 
mental Production of Hallucinations and Illusions ; T. W. Mills, Psychical 
and Physical Development of Young Criminals. 

It is reported that Professor Th. Ribot is engaged upon a Psychologie de 
Sentiment, in which he will revise and expand the views propounded in his 
recent article, Recherches sur la mimoire affective. 

Mr. J. S. McKenzie, formerly fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed to the Chair of Philosophy in University College, Cardiff. 

The editors of the Psychological Review announce for publication, early 
in February, the first issue of a Bibliography of Psychological Literature 
called The Psychological Index, to be issued annually. The first issue 
comprises the titles of the literature of Psychology and cognate subjects in 
all languages for 1894. The index is prepared by Dr. Livingstone Far- 
rand of Columbia College, and Mr. H. C. Warren of Princeton. 

The Psychological Review also announces the founding of a series of Mon- 
ograph Supplements, consisting of longer dissertations, researches, etc., to 
be issued at intervals, as they may be presented to the editors. They will 
be numbered consecutively, and four to six numbers will constitute a vol- 
ume. The first of these Monograph Supplements is now ready. It is a 
research on Sensations from Pressure and Impact, by Dr. Harold Griffing. 
Papers for publication may be sent to Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton, 
N. J. 



